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Moat: MounTAIN ACROSS PEQUAWKET POND 


We, who were born among the White Hills, love 
them. We love the stories of the hardy pioneers, 
the first white men to venture into the wonder of 
our mountains. We love the legends of those 
elusive children of the forest, the Indians, who 
lived here so long ago,—those mystics who saw in 
each mood of Nature a story both weird and beau- 
tiful. We love the thoughts of the great minds 
who for a while have dwelt among us. We love 
the peace of our valleys and the grandeur of our 
mountains. To these riches, dear reader, we 
welcome you,— tis a wealth that in sharing grows. 


ONWAY, the picturesque little town among the 

New Hampshire hills, received its charter as a 

town on Oct. 1, 1765. According to M. F. 

Sweetser, “The town takes its name from that gallant 

old English statesman, Henry Seymore Conway, Wal- 

pole’s friend, commander-in-chief of the British army, 

and, at the time this mountain glen was baptised, a 
prominent champion of the liberties of America.” 


The Pequawket™ tribe of Indians occupied the val- 
ley of the Saco’? from the Notch to the sea. The 
central location was called ““Pigwacket”’, and comprised 
the area now occupied by the towns of Fryeburg, Me., 
and Conway. 


“When the charter was given, the land was divided 
into sixty-nine equal shares, and every grantee, his heirs 
and assigns, were required to plant and cultivate five 
acres of land within the term of five years for every 
fifty acres contained in his share. White pine trees fit 
for masts were of course reserved for his majesty. Two 
shares were to be reserved for Governor Wentworth, 
one for the support of the gospel in heathen lands, one 
for the Church of England, one for the first settled min- 
ister, and one for the benefit of schools. 


‘Early attention was given to laying out roads. The 
best men were on the committee for locating and mak- 
ing highways. Conway was fortunate in having several 
men of more than ordinary ability and power among its 
permanent settlers, and the impress they left on the town 
still lingers.’ | 


(1) Pe-que-auk-et—meaning, ‘‘The clear plain valley lands near or on each 
side of the crooked Skog-kooe.”’ 

(2) Skog-kooe—meaning, ‘The snake-shaped stream running midst pine 
trees.” 

(3) Carroll County History, Georgia Drew Merrill, Editor. 


The town nestles like a gem among the mountains. 
To the north the Presidential Range spreads in a beau- 
tiful panorama. There is nothing more lovely in the 
world than sunset on Mount Washington on a winter 
afternoon. Across the pure white glistening fields and 
the deep blue and white of the ledges in the foreground 
the eye comes to rest on the far line of the horizon. Is 
that wonder, changing from gold to soft pink and deli- 
cate lavender, real or unreal,—a snow-crowned mount 
kissed by God? 

A little to the northeast Pequawket (Kearsarge), and 
Bartlett gently break the sky line; to the west, rugged 
Chorcorua. Chorcorua presents to Conway a rougher 
outline than she gives to those looking at her from the 
south and west. 

‘CHORCORUA. 
Oh, rugged old Chorcorua, 
What wonders greet our eye 
As we behold thy majesty 
Against the morning sky! 


Dawn clads thee in a veil of purple, 
While winter crowns thy head 

With a cap of snowy whiteness: 

To glory art thou wed. 


And when at eve the sun goes down 
Behind thy head with glory crowned, 
We lift our hearts up thankfully 
That God lets us such glory see. 


Mount CHOCORUA. 


Between Chorcorua and the Presidential Range, near- 
er at hand, Moat’s long low-lying slopes with its Sleep- 
ing Indian seem to guard the village. 


Moar. 

- Dear old Moat, how I have loved thee! 
From the moment of my birth 

Thou hast stood for all that’s noblest 
Of our dear old Mother Earth. 


To me thou hast been like a father 
Who protects his little child, 

Ever guiding, faith inspiring, 
Teaching to ‘be kind and mild. 


Childhood’s protector, youth’s inspiration, 

To the woman a bulwark of faith; 

May thy shadows enfold me, thy beauty surround me 
Till the day that I draw my last breath. 


Visitors to our town often remark, “I presume you 
care nothing about the mountains you see them so 
often.” To them we would reply, 


Meet My FRienps. © 
When the strangers to our valley, 
Here for a casual stay, 
Exclaim about our mountains, 
And then to us they say, 
“T don’t suppose you notice them, 
Each mount which beauty lends,” 
Then to these strangers I would say, 

“Pray meet my friends. 


“For you a slight acquaintance, 

For me a friendship old; 

Why do you think I value not 

What the hills of granite hold? 

Chance visitor in this vale, 

Ere your visit ends, 

That you may know their value true, 
Pray meet my friends. 


“Like the Father of my Country, 

Whose memory we hold dear, 

And the Savior of our Country, 

Whose name we all revere, 

(They’re ever with the living, 

Their spirit does not end), 

Is Waumbek Methna’s highest mount: 
Meet Washington, my friend. . 


“Like one whose rugged friendship 

Will meet your slightest need; 

Whose big and honest faith 

Dwarfs little thoughts and greed; 

Who makes your life grow better 

As he does his greatness lend, 

Is my beautiful rugged mountain; 
Meet Chorcorua, my friend. 


“One with a gentle tender smile 
Among your friends you'll often find; 
Who calms your ruffled spirits 
And your tempestuous mind; 
Who makes you see how futile 
’Tis to little things to bend. 
Don’t you love the gentle outline 
Of old Kearsarge, my friend? 


“Though you number many friends, 

There’s one above all others, 

With a love that’s like a father’s, 

A mother’s, sister’s, brother’s; 

Who’s ever nearer, dearer, 

On whom you can depend; 

Like this, my guardian mount, 
Meet Moat, my dearest friend. 


“Though from morn till eve we rave not 
To every passerby 

About our grand old mountains, 

Our thoughts much deeper lie. 

We would truly have each guest 
Before his visit ends, 

Know indeed our mountains, 

And that they are our friends.” 


There are many beautiful walks in and around the 
village. A mile and a half to the south brings us to 
the top of Tasker Hill, whence a wonderful view of all 
the mountains, the hamlets nestled in the valley, the 
peaceful rivers winding their way through green mea- 
dows, and past pine forests, a lake or two, and the white 
spire of a church like a finger pointing to God. 

Climbing Bald Hill to what is known as the Chase 
Farm, another breath-taking panorama is unfolded be- 
fore the eye. From Moat, rising abruptly, and so near 
it almost seems as if one could reach out and touch it, 
way around the circle of hills to Mt. Pleasant off in the 
state of Maine the view enraptures. 

Almost in the village itself take a short walk through 
the old covered Saco River bridge up Allen’s Hill to be- 
hold a peaceful and restful scene. 


THE Hitt oF Rest. 
Weary and worn at the close of day, 
To the Hill of Rest I wend my way. 
To the Hill of Rest where peace is found, 
And the glories of nature all abound, 
And all is quietness around; 
And there forget the toil of life, 
Its many struggles and its strife. 


Touched by the glow of the setting sun, 
The mountain tops my heart have won: 
As all things sordid here below, 

When touched by kindness’ golden glow, 
Are part of God’s own love, we know. 
Then over life’s tumultous sea 

There comes a bit of heaven to me. 


The river below winds in and out, 

Lending its beauty to all about, 

Ever its own true mission fulfilling, 

The fields and pastures with new life thrilling, 
On the errand of God, so glad and willing. 
May my life, like the river, be full of beauty 
While gently and quietly doing life’s duty. 


In all this glory the little town 

Is set, like a jewel from heaven sent down; 
It seems not that sorrow or any pain 

Or angry hearts without love’s refrain 

Or heads that think only of greed and gain 
In that little town could find a place, 

For where is there room for anything base? 


On the Hill of Rest all things seem pure, 

And we gain the strength with which to endure 
The sorrows of life,—its battles to win,— 

°Til at last, as victors we enter in 

The palace of God, all free from sin. 

Oh let us go oft to the Hill of Rest 

’Til the thought of our life is, ““God knoweth best.” 


From Conway many drives radiate into the fairy- 
land of nature. 

Passaconaway, most of which is National Forest, is 
fourteen miles distant. It is a glorious hunting and 
fishing region, a plain through which flows the Swift 
River and many brooks coming down from the sur- 
rounding hills and mountains. Beautiful Passacona- 
way Mountain rises in majesty. 


PASSACONAWAY. 
Hail to thee, O Passaconaway! 
Hail to thee, O mountain height! 
Thou art firm and strong forever, 
Changeless as the morning light. 


Changeless, though mists play about thee, 
And dress thee in the gayest stuffs,— 
Gauzy scarfs and filmy laces, 

And the sun peeps through the fluffs. 


Changeless, though clouds hide thee from us, 
And the world is cold and wet: 

Thou art there in all thy beauty 

And wilt show thy glory yet. 


™ SE — ee ee err me. 


Then again in all thy greatness 
Not a cloud doth cover thee; 
And we bow our heads in rapture 
That God lets such grandeur be. 


And we think that He hath made thee 
That our faith in Him might grow, 
Yesterday, to day, forever, 

Just the same to high and low. 


Tripyramid pierces the sky with her triple peaks; 
rugged Carrigan, dainty Nancy, Paugus, Hedgehog and 
Potash are only a few of the many peaks one can count 
from one spot. To one who wishes to take a jaunt into 
the woods, Sabbaday Falls gives delight. A trail from 
the main highway takes one to Champney Falls. The 
impression of these falls on the author is expressed in 

the following verses: 


WINONA. 


Beautiful dark eyed Winona, 

A child of nature was she: 

She lived in her father’s wigwam, 
And roamed the woods care free. 


She knew each tiny flower 
As it came in its season and went. 
She loved the noble pines 
That sheltered their homely tent. 


She worshipped that grand old mountain, 
Which now the name doth bear 

Of Passaconaway, the mighty, 

With his noble majestic air. 


Merry tales and wonderful stories 
Were told by the murmuring brooks; 
She needed no pen or paper; 


What use had she for books? 


One day as she stood at a silent pool, 
And saw her. reflection there, 

She shook out her raven tresses 
And wove them with flowers fair. 


She knew not the glorious picture 

She made for a pale-faced lad, 

Who had lost his way in the wilderness 
And was footsore, weary and sad. ~ 


A twig snapped beneath his touch; 
Startled, she turned to flee; 

But she saw his weary condition, 
Then full of compassion was she. 


She guided him to the wigwam 

And bathed his aching brow; 

His bleeding wounds she tended,— 
’Twas love that taught her how. 


The days and weeks that followed 
With this loved and new-found friend 
To Winona were like a fairy dream; 
She thought not of an end. 


One day the friends of this pale-faced lad 


Found him whom they’d loved and lost: 
He was sad to leave gentle Winona 
But his love for his friends was most. 


But Winona’s heart was broken, 

She wished her life was o’er; 

She heard not the murmuring brooks, 
She saw the trees no more. 


Sorrowful, dark eyed Winona 

Crept away at the close of day 
And sat on the edge of a dismal cliff 
And wept her heart away. 


Now irreverent tourists 

Visit those dismal walls, 

And laugh and chatter about the place 
They profanely call Champney Falls. 


Another delightful drive leads up the west side of 
the Saco River, through fertile farming country, past 
Elmwood Farm, where is a magnificent old elm tree, the 
largest in New England, to Echo Lake, an enchanting 
little sheet of water from which rises the sheer cliff of 
White Horse Ledge. A mile beyond one can visit Na- 
ture’s cathedral in the side of Cathedral Ledge. A bit 
farther on is Diana’s Baths. This little brook rushing 
down over the rocky mountainside has given pleasure 
to thousands of picnickers in the years gone by. The 
fascinating little basins made by the swirl of rock on 
rock in flood time remind us of Diana. 


DIANA’S BATHS. 


Diana, goddess of the chase, bathes her hot feet 
In Nature’s basin. 
On the smooth rock by her side rest her sandals 
And her silver bow. 
Gone the eager face and the swift motion of the huntress; 
More like the moonlight splendor, which this goddess 
On mortals doth bestow. 


Returning to the highway, we drive a bit farther un- 
til behold, a purple cliff rising hundreds of feet seems 
to block further passage. However, we dip into a little 
hollow and turn sharply to the right and come to a little 
cottage (now remodelled into a summer home), beyond 
which stretch gentle fields and meadows; but still imme- 
diately on our left rises the grim and awful crag of 


Humphrey’s Ledge. This little cottage, with gentleness 
and peacefulness on one hand, on the other rugged and 
harsh strength, was the home of Lady Blanche Murphy. 
Hers was a romantic story. 

As the eldest daughter of the Earl of Gainsborough, 
she was surrounded by all the luxury and culture of 
one of England’s proudest nobles. She loved music 
and used to play on the organ in the little chapel on her 
father’s estate, and thus was brought in contact with the 
young organist, Thomas P. Murphy, a fascinating young 
Irishman. A love story developed, and she left her 
father’s magnificent home and came to America with 
the young organist. Her father used all his powers of 
persuasion, but when he found his daughter was deter- 
mined to marry the young Irishman, he finally submit- 
ted to having the marriage performed at Lady Blanche’s 
home before she departed for the new country. They 
finally came to live in this little cottage among the beau- 
ties of nature, and here in the year, 1881, Lady Blanche 
fell ill of pneumonia and passed away in the glory of 
her young womanhood at the age of thirty-five. 


Ecuo LAKE AND WHITE HoRSE LEDGE. 


Passing the little cottage the road veers to the left 
down a hill with the cliff rising abruptly to the left, at 
the right the land falling sharply away to the river far 
below. Then we come to another of Nature’s pleasant 
surprises. 3 


ee 
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Pirman’s ARCH. 


A scramble, short and stiff 

Up the face of a rocky cliff 

To reach a delightful place 

Near the top of the cliff’s sheer face, 
Where Mother Nature has carved a nook 
From which he who enters may look 

Over the valley and river below 

And think the climb worth while, you know. 


Southwest from the town the state highway carries us 
to the beautiful Chorcorua region, eight miles distant. 
Here the mountain rises from the lovely lake bearing a 
strong resemblance to the Matterhorn in its outline. 
Both lake and mountain were named for the Indian 
chief who met a tragic death on the mountain’s height. 


THe LEGEND OF CHORCORUA. 


To the foot of the rugged mountain, to the thick of the 
wooded vale, 

Came a band of hardy pioneers o’er the narrow Indian 
trail. | 

Strange fortunes sent some hither, some impelled by 
adventure’s lure, 

But all alike were ready strange hardships to endure. 

Red-blooded hardy pioneer, that forefather of ours, 

No matter what confronts him, before no danger cowers. 

While in Old England fortunes rose, and just as oft 
they fell, 

Whether the Stuarts were on the throne, or head of 
state, Cromwell. 

There was one Cornelius Campbell, a man noble of sta- 
ture and mind, | 

A man demanding awesome respect, yet withal tender 
and kind; | 

Had he lived in less perilous times, high honors would 
he have gained, 

But death would have been his lot had he now in Eng- 
land remained. 


A supporter of Oliver Cromwell, when Charles returned 
to power, 

His hope was immediate light, and that without wasting 
an hour. 

Twas thus to the wilds of New Hampshire, Fate brought 
this superior man,— 

Fate, so strange and mysterious, ever since time began. 

Here in partial obscurity, in a home by his own hands 


raised, 

With his loved wife and children passed busy unevent- 
ful days. 

His wife gladly shared his lot, without murmur or com- 
plaints, 

And gladdened his every hour,—of such stuff are made 
the saints. 

Her youth had given great promise of a life unattended 
by care, 

A maid of most pleasing appearance, a maiden most 
truly fair. 


A high alliance her father arranged for: for honor and 
ease he gave voice; 

But incurring her father’s diapleasare! she married the 
man of her choice: 

Then she fied from the life she had known to the new 
one so fearful and wild, 

And she grew in grace and virtue, though she lived for 
but husband and child. 

The children came to bless them, and make joyful the 
primitive place; 

So in toil and simple pleasures time flew on apace. 

The Indians about were friendly; from them there 
seemed naught to fear; 

The chief’s son played with the children, and stayed 
with them part of the year; 

Yet the settlers were ever on guard to do naught to arouse 
their hate, 

And ever with infinite patience they humored each In- 
dian trait. 

Chorcorua, the chief of these people, was proud and 
haughty of mien; 


His very calmness gave awe; in his eye slumb’ring pas- 
sion was seen. 

When Chorcorua visited the settlers, his son oft walked 
by his side, 

A beautiful Indian boy of ten, his sire’s hope and pride. 

Caroline Campbell, the mother, loved this lonely In- 
dian lad, 

And often gave him presents of such little things as she 
had. 

The boy returned the affection and loved in her home 
to stay, 

And loved, too, the Campbell children, and joined 
them in their play. 

This home, a rude frontier cottage, was strange to his 
savage mind. 

He handled each pot and each kettle; of their contents 
he tasted each kind; 

He tried each chair and each bench, the beds to him so 

: new, 

He touched and handled everything that came within 
his view. 

Now it happened the settler’s crops were plundered by 
foxes so sly, 

And Campbell vowed he would get them or know the 
reason why. 

So he concocted some sort of a poison, that they might 
of the nuisance be rid, 

Then he put it away, Peiedincine from the the hands 
of the children ’twas hid. 

But on the curious savage he reckoned not well enow: 

The Indian youth found it and tasted, no one knew 
when or how. 

The boy went home to his father to sicken and then to 
die: 

The chieftain’s heart was Broken: but scarcely a sob 
or sigh. 

Revenge he nursed in secret, and brooded in silent Pee 

He thought the white man had wronged him, this strong 
but untutored chief. 

The white man had stolen the lands of his friend and 
his foe ’mongst the redmen. 


In their home the white man was master; the power of 
the redman was broken. 

This last and most personal wrong,—well he’d repay 
that terrible debt! 

And thus he brooded and hated and silently nourished 
his secret. 

A beautiful morning in June; the sun shining brightly 
above; | 

The earth a gay carpet of flowers; the birds trilling of 
of life and of love. 

Beneath the rugged mountain, a rude and primitive hut, 

But glorified by love, almost a hallowed spot. 

At the door, the husband and wife embraced in a fond 
farewell 

Ere he goes to his tasks in the field far adown the dell. 

On the doorstep the children are gathered and prattling 
in merry play. 

They waved a gay farewell as their father went on his 
way. 

And ever the loving father as he toiled at his task of the 
day, 

Felt his heart grow light and lighter as the thought of 
his children at play. 

When the sun had set o’er the mountain, and home- 
ward his steps he turned, 

Scarce could he wait to reach them; for it all his eager — 
heart yearned. 

Just beyond that big oak tree,—the tree with the broken 
limb,— 

Would Caroline be with the children, waiting and watch- 
ing for him. 

He has reached the tree; but no greeting awaits the swift 
crazed man. 

His home is lying in ashes; his wife and his children 
lay slain. 

In the ashes and on the bodies, the author of the horrible 
deed 

Had written his name so plainly, to seek further there 
was no need. 

Tempestuous grief was followed by a calm a thousand 
times worse. | 


Despair gnawed Campbell’s heart with an ever growing 
curse. ih 

His neighbors, who reverenced and loved him, thought 
his reason was flown; 

But suddenly arousing to anger, he said that revenge 

was his own; 

“Chorcorua shall die,” he cried, “though death seem 
all too small 

A punishment to mete to one who thus destroyed my all.” 

Climbing the mountain’s rugged peak, they saw the 
chieftain oft; 

For the return of his brethren on the hunt, he watched 
up there aloft. 

Cornelius Campbell thought that there, upon that moun- 
tain peak, | 

An awesome place and wild and grand, his mortal foe 
he’d seek. | 

In silent solemn grandeur, upon that fateful morn, 

On the rocky top of the mountain, the chieftain waited 
for the dawn. 

Scarce had the morning sun dispelled the mists below, 

When a voice broke on the stillness, the voice of the 
Indian’s foe; 

“Jump,” it cried; ‘“Chorcorua, jump down the abyss so 
deep: } 

- There’s nothing left for you but death, so, Indian chief- 
tain leap.” 

In the silence the white man’s thunder spoke startlingly 
and brief; 

And on the edge of the rocky cliff was the wavering 
form of the chief; 

But recovering himself, and raising his hand, in an aw- 
ful voice he spake, 

And pronounced a terrible curse that would make e’en 
the stoutest quake. | 

‘‘A curse upon ye, white men! On the paleface the 
redman’s curse! 

Destruction be upon ye, or a living death that’s worse! 

Chorcorua had a beautiful son that made the world look 
bright; 


And then ye killed him, white men, and all the world 
was night. 

May winds destroy your homes! Your crops by light- 
ning die! 

In the warpath of the Indian your graves may ever lie! 


Chorcorua’s laugh of derision shall mock your wails — 


and moans; 

And panthers shall howl and fatten over sit whiten- 
ing bones. 

Death upon your cattle shall the Evil Spirit breathe; 

And ever shall this curse e’en your descendants ear 

Chorcorua, the prophet, now to the Great Spirit goes, 

His curse stays with the white man, the redman be 
his foes!” 

Then sinking to the ground, muttering curses still, 

For the hunting ground he left them, while his curses 
boded ill. 

They left his bones to whiten on the mount ‘neath heay- 
ens dome; 

But the curse attacked the valley: it entered each simple 
home. 

Crops were blasted; cattle died; their strongest men 
grew ill; ! 

The winds destroyed their dwellings. Chorcorua cursed 
them still. 


So one by one departed from this dread accursed vale, 


Til at last alone Cornelius was left to tell the tale. 

Two years he lived a hermit, nursing his lonely grief; 

The Angel of Death then found him and brought his 
soul relief. 

To this day in this valley, cattle fare no better nor worse: 

Science ascribes to the water what romance lays to the 
curse. 


One can return home from Chorcorua by the way of 
Madison, gaining many new views of the wonderful 
scenery; passing Silver Lake, a glorious sheet of water, 
six miles long; visiting on the way the renowned Madi- 
son Boulder, a huge rock ninety feet long by forty feet 
wide and forty feet high, left by the hand of Nature 
during the glacial period. 


Going east from Conway, we are soon in the state of 
- Maine in the adjoining town of Fryeburg. Fryeburg 
prides itself on the fact that Daniel Webster was one of 
the first instructors in its academy. This beautiful old 
town with many old colonial homes is delightful to visit. 
Jockey Cap, a huge cliff named from its shape, is Just 
below the village and from its summit a fine view can 
be obtained, and also one can enjoy a hunt for garnets 
which are found on the top of the ledge. 

Returning home on the west side of the Saco we will 
pass through Redstone where are situated the granite 
quarries. These are very interesting. 

North we come first to North Conway on the road to 
Jackson, fifteen miles away. This is a popular sum- 
mer resort, and on the hills which rise from the little 
hamlet are many beautiful summer homes. The Wild- 
eat River and Jackson Falls lend enchantment to the 
scene. On the Wildcat River we find the bi Cas- 
cade and beautiful Glen Ellis Falls. 


CrysTAL CASCADE. 
The Granite State’s rugged glory, 
With its rocky crags and cliffs, 
That the soul of man thrills and lifts, 
Tells many a legend and story 
Of him who dwelt in the land, 


The Indian, solemn and grand, 


Ere the white man’s foot had trod 

On the mountains or in the dale 

Of these beautiful wondrous vales 

That bring us nearer God. 

Now one of those legends we'll view 
Though we cannot vouch whether ’tis true. 


To the smiling peaceful valley 
From a stony barren nest 
Runs a little brook with zest: 
With many a dart and sally, 
With many a precarious leap, 
Down chasms dark and deep. 


As this pure intrepid brook 

Hies on her joyful way 

Through night and dawn and day, 
She hides in each turn and each nook 
Many an ancient deed 

That the mystic alone may read. 


In the spray of one fall doth hover 
The ghost of an Indian maid, | 
(We call this the Crystal Cascade), 
And with her, her warrior lover,— 
But stay, and let the tale grow 

From its beginning there long ago. 


°Twas the wont of the savage tribe 

That the chief should choose for his daughter 
A lover, to whom he brought her. 

But the maid for whom I am scribe, 

Loved another, who, high and renowned, 

In a neighboring tribe was found. 


This warrior brought to the chief 
Gifts of fur, and gifts of leather, 
Gifts of shell, and gifts of leather; 
And kneeling before the chief, 
Demanded the maid for his bride, 


The chieftain’s joy and pride. 


‘“‘A contest there shall be: 

To him who proves most skillful 
Shall go this maiden wilful,” 
Was the chieftain’s proud decree. 
So in a bold archery feat 

Did these two wooers compete. 


The maiden watched with throbbing heart 
Those arrows to the mark. 

The world grew chill and dark 

When the chieftain’s champion dart 

To the mark flew clean and straight. 

It seemed to seal her fate. 


But her lover sped to her side 

And whispered in voiée so tender, 
“Dear one we'll not surrender; 

By that we'll not abide. 

Take heart, beloved, and fly with me; 
To safe and distant lands we'll flee.” 


Then hand in hand like birds on wing, 
They sped the amazed throng, 

Who, quickly sensing something wrong, 
Gave chase to the awful thing. 

They would catch those lovers fleet 

Then vengeance to them both they'd mete. 


No hope have they, these lovers now, 

And this they know full well 

As they hear the blood curdling, savage yell. 
Tis then they make the vow 

That death together they will meet 

Death together would be sweet. 


Straight to the rocky falls their path. 
Still hand in hand with flying leap 

They swiftly plunge down the stony steep 
To escape the oncoming wrath. 

Death together was their will. 

Now hand in hand they hover still 


Above the tumbling foaming brook; 
And he who looks in the mystic way 
May see them yet in the foaming spray, 
Just as hand in hand that leap they took 
On that long ago fateful day. 

Thus endeth this Indian lay. 


And now going 
north again we will 
pass through North 
Conway but this 
time we will go 
through Bartlett and 
up through Craw- 
ford Notch to Fran- 
conia Notch to see 
the Old Man of the 
Mountain, New 
Hampshire’s si gn- 
post as Daniel Web- 
ster said,““Up in the 
mountains of New 
Hampshire God Al- 
mighty has hung out 
a signpost that there 
He makes men.” 


THe GREAT STONE FACE. 


You have read that tale of Hawthorne’s 
About the Great Stone Face, 

And the little lad in the valley 

At Cannon Mountain’s base? 

How he’d sit so oft and ponder 

On the beauty and strength and grace 
That he almost came to worship 

That old Great Stone Face? 


He loved to dwell on the story 

That to this beautiful vale some day 
Would come in the living flesh 
What now only stone did portray. 

_ And now and again men came there, 
Who were gifted or rich or renowned; 
Who, whether or no they deserved it, 
By the plaudits of people were crowned. 


He searched in each face that came there 

For the beauty, the strength, and the grace, 
For the gentleness, calmness, and truth, 
That appeared in that Great Stone Face. 
There were men who were great and stately, 
There were men who were handsome and fair, 
But none brought near God’s presence 

Like that Great Stone Face up there. 


Years came and went. The lad travelled 
Far adown the pathway of life. 

He kept serene, calm and gentle, 
Aloof from life’s wrangles and strife, 
For his soul was steeped in beauty 

As he gazed on the Great Stone Face, 
And was filled with a quiet glory 

Which excluded everything base. 


And oft at the twilight hour, 

This man, venerable and benign, 

Used to talk to his friends and neighbors 
Of the things in his heart and mind. 
He stood in a natural pulpit, 

A nook on the mountainside; 

Behind him, the firm gray granite, 
Below him, a verdant tide 


Of tender green leaves, and a carpet 
Of a soft and lovely greensward, 
Where the people sat and listened 

As he talked of communion with God. 
Above him the Great Stone Face 

In the setting sun’s golden light; 

Like white hair on the brow of the man, 
Hoary mists on the mountain height 


On the brow of the Great Stone Face. 
And the people with wonder and awe 
From the man to the carving of nature 
Looked amazed at what they saw 
When one cried, “‘Behold! Behold! 
This man has the strength and grace; 
Why he is the veritable image 

Of our wonderful old Stone Face.” 


Tis thus we fashion our likeness 

To things either pure or vile; 

And those objects on which our thoughts dwell 
Show in our faces after awhile. 

So you, who visit our mountains, 

Let their strength and grandeur seep in, 
And peace from our valleys go with you 

To keep you from folly and sin. — 


Crawford Notch contains much of historical interest, 
and is also one of the most awe inspiring shrines of na- 
ture. We have put some of the interesting true stories 
of long ago happenings in the following verses: 


DiscoveERY OF CRAWFORD NOTCH. 


In those early days of the settlers, twas a long, long 
journey down 

From Lancaster ’bove the mountains way down to Con- 
way town. 


A seeming impassable barrier of mountains stretched 
between: 7 

If they could but shorten the journey, twould have glad- 
dened their hearts, I ween. 


But the trail, perforce they must take, was a long, long 
way around, 
Until by some pioneer some new way could be found. 


One day to Gov. Wentworth came the welcome news 
that a gash ; 

Had been found through these mountains by two men, 
named Sawyer and Nash. 


But the Governor was somewhat a skeptic; to him the 
thing must be proved. 
Ere they received a reward, to show him these men it 


behooved. 


“Just bring me,” said the Governor, “a horse through 
this notch down, 

If by doing so you can prove it, then will I your efforts 
crown.” | 


~~ 


So down the brook’s RABE? pave, over cliffs by 
means of ropes, 

They brought the horse through the notch down to the | 
gentler slopes. 


When the horse was safely lowered o’er the last jagged, 
rocky block, 

Sawyer, draining the rum from his bottle, broke the 
empty flask on a rock. 


“T name this rock for myself; I deserve I think, don’t 
ou?’ 
Sawyer’s Rock it has long been called, whether or no 
the story be true. 


It might be of interest, dear reader, if I to you should 
name 

The first articles through this pass, which a path of 
commerce became. 


From Lancaster where it was raised, a barrel of tobacco, 
we're told, 
Was taken through to Portsmouth, where it was readily 


sold. 


Then a company in Portland offered a barrel of rum 
To him who would take through the pass and with suc- 
cess to the other side come. 


To this offer Capt. Rosebrook responded; and, with 
plenty of aid, 

The barrel they took through the pass; for the rum not 
as much can be said. 


You must know such arduous labor created a thirst 
very great, 

And the barrel was really quite empty when they passed 
through the notchway’s gate. 


So, you see, though your heart swells with rapture o’er 
the grandeur of nature’s face, 

Things mundane, here as well as elsewhere, have oc- 
curred in this awesome place. 


NANCY. 


There is Nancy’s Brook and Mount Nancy, 
And Nancy’s Rock, thus famed. 

Would you like to know the story 

Of her for whom théy’re named? 


’Twas Nancy Barton of Portsmouth, 
A courageous, intrepid maid, ) 
Who braved the wilderness dangers 
To ply her useful trade. 


She was cook for a bold pioneer, 
Colonel Whipple of Jefferson town; 
She cooked for his houseful of boarders, 


This maiden of renown. 


Though she earned but the merest pittance 
In her hard and wearisome lot, 

She laid aside each farthing 

Till she saved up quite a dot. 


Then one of the boarders wooed her; 
And this was the plan they made, 
That they would return to Portsmouth 
With the very next cavalcade. 


Alas! Alas for Nancy! 
How faithless men can be! 
He took the poor girl’s savings, 


But Nancy he left, did he. 


While she was sent on an errand 

By the Colonel, who’d not lose his cook, 
They connived to leave the girl behind, 
And this was the time they took. 


But Nancy was brave and fearless: 
When she found her lover had gone, 
She started upon his trail, 
She’d not be left forlorn. 


But alas, I say, for Nancy! 

She was favored not by weather; 

The snowstorm, which came, and the cold 
Overcame poor Nancy, together. 


They found the girl’s frozen body 
- By the brook in the mountain pass, 
And they named the brook for Nancy, 


This brave and determined lass. 


Subsequent history tells us_ 

That the man went mad and hied 
Back to the lonesome spot 

Where poor Nancy Barton had died. 


THE WILLEY SLIDE. 


A scene of rugged beauty, the pass through the moun- 
tain’s heart; 

It seemed as if eons ago a huge ax had rent apart 

A long towering mountain, one of a chain, 

And with tremendous force had cleft it in twain. 

The chasm thus formed made this mountain pass, 

But time, the healer, had clothed with grass 

And trees and verdure of many a kind | 

The jagged destruction that ax left behind. 


Though the beholder may view with dread 
Those mountain peaks which loom overhead, 
His heart with awe and rapture is thrilled, 
His soul with a nameless longing filled. 


Between these mountains a rude road wound, 
A lonesome highway the traveller found: 

And in the winter winds and snow 

An unsafe way through which to go. 

So one of those early pioneers raised 

There a house to cheer those fearsome ways, 
Through which the traders went to and fro 
Under summer sun or winter snow. 

In the nineteenth century, the twenty-fifth year, 
Samuel Willey brought his family here 

To keep open the inn in this lonesome spot 
And provide food and cheer for the wayfarer’s lot. 


In June that year, if you had passed by, 

A beautiful sight would have greeted your eye. 
Above and around the heights, awful and bold, 
In their rough embrace seemed to tenderly hold 
In the narrow vale that lay between 

So quiet and restful, a pastoral scene. 

At the foot of the mount that was named for him 
Stood Willey’s Inn at the valley rim, 

While across the road in Mt. Webster’s keep 

Lay a lush green meadow dotted with sheep. 
*Twas a peaceful scene, and, though jagged rocks loom, 
Seemed to tell naught of impending doom. 


In the month of August,—a memorable date,— 
There o’ertook the Willeys a horrible fate. 

A hot dry summer; of rain there’d been dearth; 
To a very great depth, like powder the earth. 
On Sunday began to fall the rain; 

On Monday in deluge on deluge it came. 

It brought destruction in its terrible might, 

And vented its wrath on that fearful night. 

All through the notch, and above and below, 
Did that rain death and ruin around bestow. 
Each brook a torrent, each meadow a pond, 


At Abel Crawford’s, the notch beyond, 


There the house was circled, then the water whirled 

Through the cellar; then rising, through the house 
swirled. 

Abel Crawford, the man of the house was away, 

But all through the night, his brave wife stood at bay: 

At a window she stood; with a long pole pushed 

The trees and logs which the mad current rushed 

Like battering rams ’gainst her home so dear. 

She bravely held out, though with horror and fear 

She beheld pitiable sights when the lightning flashed; 

Sheep, bleating and drowning, were through the flood 
dashed. 

Helpless to aid, she must work ’gainst fate so abhorent, 

Or she, too, would be in that raging torrent. 


On Tuesday morn, in a cloudless sky, 
The sun shone again, benignantly: 

But to a pastoral scene it gave not light, 
There was wreck and ruin, a desolate sight. 
In the late afternoon of that cloudless day, 
A traveller, who was urgent to be on his way, 
Attempted to go through the mountain pass. 
Over pitfalls many he came at last 

To the Willey Inn. ’Twas unharmed still, 
Though all about on vale and hill 

That awful storm had wreaked its might 
And left behind a gloomy sight. 


The Willey House stood unharmed still 
Though the storm had hurled its will 

On the mountainside, which by torrents lashed, 
Had into the peaceful valley crashed. 

Over jagged rocks and earth’s debris 

The traveller picked a careful way 

And entered the Willey’s open door 

Through which the family would come no more. 


Signs of family life were on every hand; 

The big Bible lay open upon the stand, 

But of humankind was the house bereft; 

So the traveller presumed they had hurriedly left 
To flee the danger that was all around, 

And no doubt had reached shelter, safe and sound. 
But the traveller could journey no farther that night, 
So he resigned himself to his lonesome plight: 

For he must rest for his journey next day 

Which no doubt would be a most arduous way. 

He cheered himself with tea and bread 

And betook himself to a deserted bed. 

But no sleep came, for he heard groanings anon, 
And he lay wide awake till the break of dawn, 
When he found they came from an ox in the stable 
Which, pinioned by timbers, to move was not able. 
Releasing the ox, he went on his way,— 

A way in which peril and danger lay. 

It took all his mind and it took all his thought 

To escape the danger with which it was fraught. 


Friends of the Willeys knew naught of their fate. 
No message came till on Wednesday, late: 
Across the river a trumpet’s blast 

Sent midnight sleepers hurrying fast 

To learn what meant the startling sound 

Which in awful darkness did resound. 

There was shouted the message across the torrent 
How the Willeys had met a fate abhorrent. 
While their home in the ruin had suffered none, 
Of the Willey family there was left not one; 

But buried somewhere "neath the earth’s debris 
Must every one of the Willeys be. 


On Thursday morning at break of day, 
Friends and neighbors made their perilous way 
Over prostrate pine and uprooted birch 

And broken boulders to the grewsome search. 
In this fearful way to lose his life 

Was Samuel Willey and also his wife. 

Of the five children not one was left 

And the two hired men were of life bereft. 


In the life of the brave pioneer 

Opportunity and danger were both ever near. 
Do we who love ease of life more and more 
Appreciate the bravery of people of yore? 


Only a few of the lovely spots in this land of scenic 
wonder that can be enjoyed from Conway have we been 
able to mention, but we who are Conway born love her, 
and he who comes to her will love her also. 


‘From the heart of Waumbek Methna, 
From the lake that never fails, 
Falls the Saco in the green lap 
Of Conway’s intervales. 
In all its virgin freshness 
Its waters foam and flow 
As when Darby Field first saw them 
Two hundred years ago.” 


In the midst of this fair setting 

Is our town a treasure rare. 
Welcome, traveller, thrice welcome, 
We with you our treasure’ll share. 


Mountain girt, our pleasant valley; 
Winding rivers, sparkling brooks, 
Piney woods, and lush green meadows, 
Come and read in Nature’s books. 


God’s great bounty scattered broadcast 
Over dell and dale and down: 

Rightly Conway claims the title, 
“Brightest gem in Nature’s crown.” | 
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